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Changing Emphasis in 
Home Economics at 
Illinois State Normal University 


— Illinois State Normal University 
catalogue for 1908 contained the 
following statement: 

With the completion of the Manual 
Arts Building in December, 1908, 
courses in Domestice Science and Do- 
mestic Art will be organized and 
taught. 


Miss Carrie Lyford was the first in-. 


structor in the Home Economics De- 
partment. The catalogue for 1909- 
1910 gives an interesting account of 
the work cffered in Domestic Science 
and Domestic Art. Cookery I was of- 
fered daily for two periods. Cookery II 
met three times a week. Each lesson 
was two periods long. Although the 
course was called Cookery II, it really 
was a home management course deal- 
ing with the systematic study of the 
duties of the housekeeper. It is en- 
lightening to note what a wealth of 
material was taught in Cookery III: 
care of the dining room and pantry, 
care of silver and cutlery, washing of 
dishes, care of lamps, serving of break- 
fast, luncheon, dinner and the invalid’s 
tray, preparation of fruit, salads, and 
sandwiches, and the use of the chafing 
dish. 


Domestic Art included needlework, 


weaving, darning, mending, crocheting, 


*Instructor in Home Economics. 


CHRISTINE STOMBAUGH* 


knitting, simple machine sewing, tex- 
tiles, drafting, making undergarments, 
use of purchased patterns, and care of 
machines. In the dressmaking class, 
drafting and making shirt waist suits 
or simple unlined dresses were re- 
quired. This course definitely stressed 
the teaching of sewing. The course 
included the theory of teaching Do- 
mestic Art, the planning of lessons, 
the making of courses of study, and 
problems of equipment and cost. 

Millinery courses were also required 
and included the history, simplicity, 
suitability, and cost of the head dress. 

At first, a two-year curriculum was 
offered. In the senior year, one could 
choose between history of education or 
student teaching in the first quarter, 
or had a choice between principles of 
education and teaching in the second 
quarter. Teaching was required in the 
third quarter. During the summer 
term, vegetable gardening and one 
elective were offered. 

Obviously the Domestic Science 
classes were popular since, by 1911, 
classes were limited to eighteen mem- 
bers. Students were registered in the 
order of application and materials used 
by students were charged for at cost. 

In 1911-1912 there came a definite 
trend toward changing the names, Do- 
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mestic Science and Domestic Art, to 
that of Household Arts. It was not 
until 1923-1924, however, that the 
titles, Clothing and Foods, were used. 
The work at this later time was defi- 
nitely divided into Foods, Clothing, 
Home Management, and Home Eco- 
nomics Education. Many changes were 
taking place about the year 1912. Be- 
fore this time, materials used in Do- 
mestic Art classes were furnished, but 
after 1912 a fee of two dollars was 
charged in the millinery class. This 
fee was later changed to three dollars. 
At this same time a text was first re- 
quired. A Rural School course was 
also offered for the first time in the 
fall of 1912. Six weeks were given 
over to stitches, seams, and the making 
of household articles; the last six 
weeks were spent in making under- 
garments. The theory of teaching 
household arts was then offered for the 
first time. Much emphasis was placed 
on the relation of Household Arts to 
education. Library work and term 
papers came also to be required. 

By 1916, four curricula were being 
offered. A four-year program, known 
as the G-H major, was scheduled. The 
three-year curriculum omitted twelve 
of the fifty courses. Later, only ten of 
the forty-eight courses were omitted. 
This plan was in effect for about ten 
years. A two-year curriculum in Do- 
mestic Arts and a two-year curriculum 
in Domestic Science were offered until 
1932. 

In 1919, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity was designated by the State 
Board of Vocational Education as a 
teacher training institution for the pre- 


paration of home economics teachers. 
In the Sixtieth Annual Catalogue, a 
four-year curriculum was offered to 
meet the requirements of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The curriculum included: 
practical courses in food, clothing, 
household management, and garden- 
ing; technical courses in design, chem- 
istry, and other sciences; academic 
courses in English, civics, and econom- 
ics; and professional courses in edu- 
cation, including practice teaching. 

When home projects were first in- 
troduced, both seniors and juniors were 
required to do project work. Today 
senior girls are required to complete 
a home project as well as to supervise 
a project done by a high school girl. 
The home project is part of the Smith- 
Hughes requirement. 

Much emphasis was placed on prac- 
tical courses in cooking and sewing. 
Practical household management was 
done at Fell Hall. By 1920, certain 
courses were omitted form the curricu- 
lum to make room for practical house- 
hold management in the Home Eco- 
nomics Cottage. The 1920-1921 cata- 
logue states: 

An appropriation has been made for 

a cottage for home economics in which 

advanced students are to live and secure 

practical experience in every phase of 

household management. 
The first home management house was 
a five-room apartment at 204 South 
School street. This house was operated 
for eight weeks during the spring term, 
but, in 1934 for the first time, the 
Home Management House was used 
every quarter. The first five household 
management houses were rented. The 
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Jessie E. Rambo House, which was 
built on the campus, was ready for 
occupancy in September, 1939. Miss 
Jessie E. Rambo came to the depart- 
ment in 1922. It is difficult to give 
an adequate idea of the far-reaching 
influence she had in the growth of the 
department. 


In 1923-1924, as part of the Smith- 
Hughes work, forty hours of study of 
practical nursing at Brokaw Hospital 
became a requirement. An equal num- 
ber of hours were likewise spent in the 
care and feeding of infants at the Nor- 
mal Baby Fold. This requirement was 
discontinued in 1931. 


A Home Economics Club was organ- 
ized in 1925. In 1927, a survey course 


was Offered as an elective to students 


who were not specializing in Home 
Economics. It was an appreciation 
course dealing with sociological, es- 
thetic, and hygienic aspects and gave 
consideration to clothing, nutrition, 
and family life. 


Today, two very unusual opportuni- 
ties based on scholarship are offered in 
the Home Economics Department. A 
junior who has a high honor point av- 
erage is given an opportunity to get 
experience for one semester in child 
development at the Merrill Palmer 


School in Detroit, Michigan. The 
names of several outstanding students 
are submitted to a committee and one 
girl is chosen. She pays all her own 
expenses. 

Each year near the end of the second 
semester, an award of fifty dollars is 
made to a junior in the Division of 
Home Economics Education. This 
award, which will pay practically all 
school fees for the following year, is 
made on the basis of scholarship, per- 
sonality, evidences of leadership, par- 
ticipation in campus activities, and 
possibilities of success in the teaching 
of Home Economics. This award was 


- made possible in 1939 by the interest 


and generosity of Miss Jessie E. Ram- 
bo, former Director of the Division of 
Home Economics. 

The Home Economics curriculum is 
changed, when necessary, to meet the 
needs of students so that they may be 
alert to new and timely interests in the 
rapidly changing world. Constant 
evaluation is necessary to be sure that 
objectives are reached. The aims of 
the department are to make its contri- 
bution to home and family living, to 
teach successful human relationships, 
to develop creative self expression, and 
to contribute to the broader program 
of education. 
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Preparation of Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers 


Stes passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917, offering Federal aid 
for vocational education, stimulated the 
development of the program for the 
preparation of prospective homemak- 
ing teachers. Standards were raised 
because the institutions wishing reim- 
bursement were required to meet the 
qualifications set up by the State Board 
and approved by the Federal Board. 
As a result, Home Economics soon be- 
came recognized as a field of major 
importance in the curriculum and the 
preparation of vocational homemaking 
teachers was considered a function of 
many teacher training institutions. 

The provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Law were accepted by the state of IIli- 
nois in 1919 and the act took effect 
at once after its passage. Illinois State 
Normal University, one of the first 
schools in the state to take advantage 
of the provisions of the law, started 
its program for the preparation of vo- 
cational Home Economics teachers that 
year. 

The Smith-Hughes Act was fol- 
lowed by other laws giving increased 
Federal aid to the Vocational educa- 
tion program. Two of these, the 
George-Reed Act passed in 1929 and 
the George-Ellzey Act passed in 1934, 


*Assistant Professor of the Teaching 
of Home Economics. 


BERNICE ALVINA TUCKER* 


were only temporary measures to sup- 
plement the Smith-Hughes Act. In 
1937, the George-Deen Act was passed 
to appropriate money for the further 
development of vocational education. 
At the present time, Federal aid is be- 
ing given to the states under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes and the 
George-Deen Acts. 

Illinois State Normal University is 
one of the three reimbursed colleges 
in the state operating under the provis- 
ions of these laws. The school re- 
ceives money from these funds to help 
pay the salaries of the members of the 
department teaching vocational edu- 
cation, home administration, and meth- 
ods of teaching and supervision of 
student teachers. 

Prospective homemaking teachers 
may limit their preparation to the 
teaching of non-vocational Home 
Economics, or they may elect and pre- 
pare to teach vocational Home Eco- 
nomics. To teach Vocational Home 
Economics they must meet the state re- 
quirements. These are indicated in the 
bulletin, Home Economics Education 
Organization and Administration in 
Illinois, as follows: 

(1) Education: Graduation from 

a four year collegiate course in 

home economics, from a college or 

university of recognized standing, 
whose courses meet the standards 
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set up by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education and in which at 
least 30 semester hours or twenty- 
five per cent of the four year course 
is given to home econmics subjects; 
at least 30 semester hours or twenty- 
five per cent of the four year col- 
legiate course to related work in sci- 
ence and art; and at least 20 se- 
mester hours or sixteen and two- 
thirds per cent of the four year col- 
lege course, to professional subjects, 
including at least thirty lessons of 
supervised teaching in home econ- 
omics. 

(2) Practical Experience: Must 


include two years actual experience 


in the management of a home. 

Trade experience in the manage- 

ment of a dormitory or a cafeteria 

may be accepted as part of this 
practical experience. 

(3) Good health, enthusiasm, 
tact, and a strong winning personal- 
ity that will secure the confidence of 
the girls and the cooperation of the 
parents.’ 

Other requirements made by the 
state department are the completion of 
a satisfactory home project by each 
prospective teacher and a standard of 
scholarship above the average in the 
college which the student is attending. 
These requirements indicate that, at 
Illinois State Normal University, the 
vocational homemaking students take 
approximately the same courses as the 
non-vocational group and, in addition, 
are required to take economics of the 


1 Clara M. Sparks and C. A. Bell, Bul- 
letin No. 70, 1938, p. 17. 


home and home administration and 
vocational education in the field of 
home economics, with more courses in 
art and the biological and physical sci- 
ences. To meet the standards for schol- 
arship, a student must have a grade 
average of C+. 

The Home Economics graduates 
meeting the requirements of the voca- 
tional board for homemaking teachers 
are prepared to teach in one of the vo- 
cational or Smith-Hughes high schools 
of the state. Most of the Illinois 
schools offering home economics are 
vocational schools. They have met the 
standards which the state board indi- 
cates are essential and they are reim- 
bursed for part of the teacher's salary. 

Although a difference exists in the 
standards of the school and in the pre- 
paration of the teacher, there is little 
difference in the purpose of non-voca- 
tional and that of vocational Home 
Economics. The chief purpose of the 
early vocational schools was prepara- 
tion for a specific vocation; now, a 
two-fold purpose of the schools is 
recognized, that of preparation for a 
vocation and that of helping with the 
program of general education for im- 
proved living today. The purpose of 
vocational homemaking is the prepara- 
tion for the vocation of homemaking 
and for improved family living. Thus 
the difference between non-vocational 
Home Economics and Vocational 
Home Economics is more in name and 
standards than in function. 

It is evident that the plan outlined 
by the state is for the purpose of pre- 
paring homemaking teachers capable of 
assuming many responsibilities in the 
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schools of the state. This plan means 
that these prospective teachers must 
have a philosophy with pupil growth 
as the chief objective, that they must 
see the contribution which homemak- 
ing may make to the total program of 
the school and community. 


The objectives for the preparation of 
homemaking teachers are more speci- 
fically outlined by leaders in the field 
of Home Economics education as fol- 
lows:? 


1. Defining and modifying goals 
for personal and family life. 

2. Progress toward optimum health 
for self and family. 

3. Progress toward emotional ma- 
turity. 

4. Enjoying and adding to beauty 
in the personal and home environment. 

5. Increasing judgment and ability 
in the selection and use of personal 
and family resources (money, time, en- 
ergy, materials, capacities, aptitudes, 
information. ) 

6. Contributing to the community 
through individual and family life. 

7. Progress toward preparation for 
effective professional life. 

8. Progress toward establishing a 
happy and satisfying home. 

The Home Economics Department 
at Illinois State Normal University at- 
tempts to give students an opportunity 
for experiences with many problems re- 


2 Cooperative Study of College Pro- 
grams for Students in Home Economics. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
pp. 1-9. 


lated to home living. Some of these 
are: 

1. Formulating goals of personal 
and family life. 

2. Planning for improvements in 
personal and family health. 


3. Planning low cost adequate diets. 

4. Preparing and serving meals. 

5. Observing the development of 
children. 

6. Assuming responsibility in group 
living in home management house and 
girls’ dormitory. 

7. Cooperating with teachers and 
classmates in assuming responsibility 
for class situations and out of class ac- 
tivities, such as Home Economics Club. 

8. Having opportunity to discuss 
personal problems with faculty mem- 
bers. 

9. Analyzing needs of individuals 
and families essential to livable, at- 
tractive housing. 

10. Selecting and managing an at- 
tractive, economical wardrobe. 

11. Evaluating the selection and use of 
personal and family resources. 

12. Evaluating the contributions of 
the family to the community. 

13. Studying the needs of families 
and the contributions made to the fam- 
ily by various agencies. 

14. Having opportunity to make 
plans for the establishment of a home. 

15. Participating in teaching ele- 
mentary and secondary classes in home- 
making and related fields. 

16. Planning a homemaking curricu- 
lum for a specific situation. 

17. Evaluating methods and tech- 
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niques of teaching as observed in 
homemaking classes. 

The program for the preparation of 
homemaking teachers at Illinois State 
Normal University is, in recognition of 
the fact that family life is basic for 


homemaking to the democratic way of 
life, an attempt to prepare teachers 
who are able to take their share of re- 
sponsibility in the program of educa- 
tion for improved family life in the 
schools and commuuities of the state. 


Home Economics Meets the 


Needs of Today 


OME Economics in a teacher train- 


‘ng institution has a two-fold. 


purpose: first, to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the future homemaker, 
and, second, to prepare the teacher in 
training to assist family members of 
all ages to participate more effectively 
in family experiences. 

With a firm belief that famiiy life 
is an integral part of the total social 
experience. Home Economics meets 
the needs of society in several ways: 

1. It aims to integrate its contribu- 
tions to education with the gen- 
eral goals of education in a de- 
mocracy. 

2. It endeavors to help all members 
of society to recognize the per- 
sisting values of family life. 

3. It tries to develop in communi- 
ties a realization of their respon- 
sibility in dealing effectively 
with social conditions for the 
benefit of family life. 


* Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Mary ELIZABETH BUELL* 


With the change in emphasis from 
the development of skills to the devel- 
opment of appreciation of family life 
in all its aspects, Home Economics ed- 
ucation is centered around the child in 
the family. Studies have shown that 
the attitudes established early in child 
life toward members of his im- 
mediate family form the life behavior 
patterns that he assumes toward his 
fellow beings in society. Herein is laid 
the foundation for sound democratic 
living. The home economist can make 
a real contribution to society by estab- 
lishing high standards for family life. 
That the home economists are endea- 
voring to meet this challenge is clearly 
indicated by Miss Amidon: 

At a time when our concept of 
life is threatened as it is today, ex- 
traordinary efforts must be made to 
express its values at every level and 
in all relationships.’ 

Fortunately, Home Economics pro- 


1 Edna P. Amidon, “Social Change and 
the Family.” Journal of Home Economics, 
Vol. 32, p. 529. 
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grams have remained flexible enough 
to change with the growing need for 
increased education of the consumer in 
regard to her responsibilities. The 
present stress on consumer economics 
enriches with much material and many 
Opportunities the Home Economics 
courses as offered today. 

As more women enter professions 
and employment outside of the home, 
instead of lowering their standard of 
living in homemaking, these womcn 
have put to use their efficiency methods, 
and find they can, for a few years at 
least, be both homemakers and career 
women. But the majority find that 
homemaking brings the greatest satis- 
faction to all concerned. It is not, 
however, in performing the fifty tasks 
that require from fifty-two to fifty-six 
hours a week, but in directing the 
management of the home, that the con- 
sumption manager is of greatest worth 
to her family. 

The national agencies helping the 
homemaker are manifold today. The 
testing laboratories of universities, in- 
dustry, government, and private organ- 
izations testify to the evolution in 
homemaking and the crying need for 
more efficient methods of producing 
and consuming. 

Other noteworthy trends are: the 
increase in nursery schools, where home 
economics students may have direct 
contact with young children; actual 
experiences in the use of money, both 
through class projects and in assistance 
with personal finance; individual study 
of health problems; counseling pro- 
grams that aid in the development of 
well-rounded personalities; opportuni- 
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ties for experience in community pro- 
jects; and participation in adult edu- 
cation programs. Worthy of mention 
here, also, is the increasing attention 
paid to developing in the teacher 
in training the ability to recognize the 
relative values in the complexity of 
home demands. She faces the fascinat- 
ing predicament of having to re- 
appraise her offerings in relation to 
her aims. 

The Home Economics Department 
at Illinois State Normal University has 
accepted the challenge of the present 
time and is adjusting its courses to 
meet present day needs more definitely. 
It is hoped that each student will be so 
imbued with her responsibility in the 
present defense set-up that she will 
offer generously her services in her 
home and community. This service she 
is motivated to offer because of in- 
creasing emphasis upon the renovation 
of garments on hand, the wise utili- 
zation of accessories available, and the 
revaluation of present day needs in 
order to be appropriately groomed. 
More attention is being paid to the 
changes and modifications of textiles. 

The stud«nt mzy 'ikewise bolster the 
morale of her family and foster more 
intelligent consumption of what she 
finds in the market through her knowl- 
edge of the problems and the offerings 
of industry. Thus, the student carries 
over into her family situation an en- 
lightened approach to the buying prob- 
lems. 

Foods and nutrition courses are more 
vital this year because of the nation- 
wide nutrition program. Home Nurs- 
ing and First Aid have proved very 
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interesting because of the patriotic ap- 
proach. Classes have arranged exhibits 
of adequate diets at low cost for the 
benefit of students on the campus, for 
the use of adult classes in nutrition, 
as well as for the community through 
store window displays. Volunteer as- 
sistance in the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration school lunch program has 
also proved to be vaiuable experience 
for the prospective teacher. 

The student War Activities Board 


has as its faculty chairman a member 
of the Home Economics staff with the 
president of the Home Economics Club 
acting as student chairman. At present 
departmental contributions to the war 
time program include Red Cross sew- 
ing and knitting. The resources of 
staff and students in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department at Illinois State 
Normal University may be counted 
upon to contribute generously to pres- 
ent day needs. 


Enriching Experiences in 


Home Economics 


U HAS been pointed out that the 

evolution of the philosophy of 
Home Economics has progressed to the 
interpretation of today, which is that 
better family, home, and social con- 
ditions are of the utmost concern. 
Hence, its practices are directed toward 
the development of a better adjusted 
individual in his home and community. 

This adjustment, for the student of 
Home Economics, comes in part 
through wise guidance by staff mem- 
bers into experiences which stimulate 
the development of abilities and apti- 
tudes. There are many opportunities 
which test and shape convictions and 
points of view concerning various life 
situations and issues. Through these 
wide experiences many admirable traits 


* Assistant Professor of Home _ Eco- 
nomics. 


JOSEPHINE Ross* 


of character and abilities may be crys- 
tallized, such as appreciation, open 
mindedness, resourcefulness, under- 
standing, respect and tolerance for 
others’ ideas, responsibility, and leader- 
ship. 

Certain types of experiences are 
open to Home Economics students 
while in training and in service. These 
experiences assist in a little finer mold- 
ing of the individual who appreciates 
that she is a vital part of society and 
who feels her responsibility and recog- 
nizes opportunities. Some experiences 
are directly connected with class work; 
others are entirely removed from class 
activities. 

From year to year the experiences, 
though somewhat similar, take on 
varying emphasis because of the insight 
of the student and the outlook in the 
social order of the day. 
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Fitting into the defense program 
is the vital issue today. Conservation 
of food and emphasis on the nutri- 
tion yard stick as understood and used 
by every family are certainly in line 
with defense. Keeping people well 
and physically fit is recognized as a 
very important contribution to defense. 
Home economists have a responsibility 
and an opportunity to inform others 
of this program. 

The nutrition classes at Illinois State 
Normal University have set up excel- 
lent instructive exhibits, some of which 
have been displayed in down town 
stores. The classes in hygiene have 
taken advantage of these exhibits also 
as convincing illustrative material. A 
nutrition program in the form of a 
panel was presented to the Science 
Club. Much discussion on the part of 
those present was thus stimulated. 
These expressions impress the partici- 
pants not only with the importance of 
nutrition for defense but also with the 
opportunity to share the information, 
thus contributing extensively to better 
family, home, and social living. In 
line with this issue, may come demon- 
strations and exhibits of adequate low 
cost meals, less sugar cookery, and the 
use of locally grown products. The 
home economist may easily and effec- 
tively fit into Red Cross work in con- 
structing garments, in first aid, and in 
other types of activities vital to defense. 

Another line of enriching experi- 
ences comes with the class planning 
method. In housing, for instance, after 
certain preliminaries of an overview 
on the part of the instructor, there 
evolves in the class group the establish- 
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ment of families. It always seems de- 
sirable to the group to have a repre- 
sentation of a cross section of American 
families. Perhaps it may be based on 
the occupation of the one who earns 
the income, such as the laborer, the 
professional man, the business man, or 
the retired worker. The size and 
nature of the community must be rec- 
ognized. Whether the family is rather 
permanently located or whether the 
occupation causes periodic moving 
comes to light, as well as many other 
items concerning each family’s situa- 
tion. 

The planning committee is made up 
of a representative from each family, 
with a progressive plan of attendance. 
Each member brings issues and prob- 
lems representative of her family’s sit- 
uation. These problems are recognized 
and fitted into the working plan of the 
class. For instance, what lines of in- 
formation need be followed and to 
what extent? What investigations, 
activities, and field trips are timely? 
What experiences shall the class have 
together? What may be more desirable 
for each family to follow up for itself ? 
The members of the planning com- 
mittee report the suggestions and guid- 
ance to their respective families. The 
next week further issues arise and 
plans are shaped accordingly. There is 
much give and take among the 
committee members. Within each fam- 
ily group, there is a frank exchange of 
vision and insight, understanding, tol- 
erance, cooperation, and scholarliness. 
In the end, each family presents its 
rounded-out plan of housing that is 
thought intelligently fitting for each 
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and all of its respective members in 
order to insure better family, home, 
and community living in view of its 
circumstances, philosophy, and the 
abilities of its members. 

Occasionally situations arise which 
offer unusual opportunities for those 
students who are available at the par- 
ticular time. These situations are 
eagerly followed to satisfactory con- 
clusions. Such an opportunity was the 
planning for the selection of wall 
treatments, floor covers, and furnish- 
ings of the recently built Home Man- 
agement House. Through investiga- 
tion of offerings of local merchants, 
and through a conducted trip to Chi- 
cago to study selection possibilities, a 
choice of furnishings was outlined in 
detail. This constructive effort on the 
part of the class brought about a pro- 
prietary feeling in relation to the home 
and gave that satisfaction which comes 
when one sees his efforts realistically 
expressed. A parallel but less extensive 
challenge was offered a group when 
appropriate pictures, the gift of Jessie 
E. Rambo, were selected from art col- 
lections from several different sources. 

Other classes in Home Economics do 
similar planning throughout the course 
or within certain units. Out of types 
of experiences come investigation and 
realization of community sources. Con- 
tacts need to be set up which involve 
a method of approach,, the interview, 
and the experience itself. It has been 
found that this relationship establishes 
a friendly and cooperative community 
spirit. The exchange of ideas is de- 
cidedly enriching for both groups. The 
students gain much more than infor- 


mation; the merchan gets the view- 
point of the consumer. 

Among the number who stand eager 
and ready to co-operate are finance 
firms, representatives of banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, insurance 
companies, business firms, grocers, 
merchants of dry goods and ready to 
wear for children and adults, and 
dealers in rugs, furniture, and wall 
paper. The lumberman can direct stu- 
dents to houses under different stages 
of construction. Often classes have 
been permitted to visit homes where 
certain atmospheres of home and fam- 
ily living may be studied. The Nor- 
mal Baby Fold not only affords ob- 
servation and more intimate contacts 
with children, but also occasionally 
provides an opporiunity to plan for the 
redecorating of rooms occupied by 
students who assist at the Fold. Hos- 
pitals and the Sanitarium offer several 
types of opportunities pertaining to 
nutrition, family health, and child care 
and development. 

With the natural merging of the in- 
experienced, eager, but thoughtful 
young point of view with the more 
seasoned perspective view of experi- 
ence and age, there is bound to be 
greater appreciation, understanding, 
tolerance, and growth. 

By the time the student is teaching 
she is aware of invaluable enrichments 
that come through community re- 
sources, contacts, and specialists. Al- 
ways there are more to be recognized 
as interests and situations arise. The 
whole-hearted cooperation of these 
persons and sources is very gratifying. 

An occasional excursion by bus to 
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some distant city or area is profitable 
and rich with experience. The class in 
food investigation has annually a re- 
vealing week-end trip to Chicago to 
see wholesale markets and to visit for- 
eign restaurants, as well as to enjoy 
many other contacts and opportunities. 
They play, live, and study together in 
a stimulating fashion. Similar experi- 
ences of planning, and making contacts 
and arrangements come to the students 
through the trip to Peoria to see the 
low-rent housing project. Student 
teachers have an annual trip visiting 
schools for certain points of observa- 
tion. 

A store of enriching experiences is 
offered through committee work as 
members of various organizations on 
the campus and in the community. This 
participation brings to light the stu- 
dents’ abilities as to initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity, leadership, 
management, stick-to-itiveness, and co- 
operation. The Home Economics Club 
is one which operates largely through 
committees for its programs and other 
desirable activities. Committees have 
charge of money-making schemes, such 
as sponsoring a chili supper. They 
plan Home Economics Day, to which 
come several hundreds of guests from 
the high schools. They prepare as- 
sembly programs and have charge of a 
series of radio broadcasts. Many more 
committee opportunities are possible 
with planning of exhibits for Open 
House and with the extension of hos- 
pitality. These, as well as the costum- 
ing of a play cast and other activities, 
add further chances for the develop- 
ment of well-poised and efficient mem- 


bers of society. 

The very nature of the field of 
Home Economics, with its vital areas 
of interests including family relations, 
child care, meal preparation, nutrition, 
family health, wardrobe planning and 
management, prompts an intimacy and 
understanding among those persons 
working and thinking together. This 
closeness makes possible that confidence 
which is so essential to guidance. By 
this natural turn of affairs guidance is 
largely casual and unlabelled and func- 
tions effectively. 

Mention must be made of enrich- 
ment through extending hospitality to 
guests as is possible in the Home Man- 
agement House, where the gracious 
way of doing things is emphasized. 
Aside from the regular entertaining, 
which is a required part of the life in 
the Home Management House, occa- 
sional emergencies demand caring for 
unexpected guests, meeting groups 
with poise and grace, and often con- 
ducting them through the house. 

The Home Economics girl who 
assists in homes, serving at parties, 
tending children, or being part-time 
hostess comes in contact with intimate 
family life. The observing student 
learns much about the grace and art of 
living. To greet friends, answer the 
telephone, and met emergencies grac- 
iously, intelligently and naturally come 
only with experience. It appears that 
enriching experiences unquestionably 
add to human effectiveness. Home Eco- 
nomics education offers many such en- 
richments and occupies a valuable place 
in educating today for better family, 
home, and social living. 


The Role of the Home Management 
House in the Training of - 


Vocational Teachers 


7 the Smith-Hughes bill was 

passed in 1917, one of the qual- 
ifications set up for teachers of Fed- 
erally reimbursed Home Economics 
programs was that they must have had 
a certain amount of actual homemak- 
ing experience. Obviously there were 
few Home Economics trained women 
with this experience who wanted to 
give up homemaking and go into the 
teaching field. Consequently, it was 
the task of the institutions training 
teachers for vocational high schools to 
provide some means for these prospec- 
tive teachers to securse this necessary 
experience. Thus, the Home Manage- 
ment House came into being as an 
integral part of the teacher-training 
program. 

The functions of the Home Manage- 
ment House as stated by Miss Jessie E. 
Rambo, who set up the first house at 
Illinois State Normal University in 
1931, are as follows: 

To maintain a place where classroom 
theory and laboratory experimentation 
may be tried out and converted into 
real homemaking knowledge. It is a 
place where students gain experience 
in purchasing, managing, budget-mak- 
ing, and other household activities, and 
where ability to evaluate, to organize, 
and to cooperate is developed. It affords 
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opportunity for appreciation of and a 
fine regard for home life. It aims to 
make better citizens by training intelli- 
gent homemakers. 
All this the Home Management House 
attempts to do in a situation as nearly 
like a real home situation as it is pos- 
sible to set up on a college campus. 


Residence for nine weeks in the 
Home Management House is required 
of all senior students who are prepar- 
ing to teach vocational Home Eco- 
nomics. The responsibility for plan- 
ning the organization and activities of 
the group is left to the residents as it 
is felt that this planning and organiz- 
ing constitute an important experience 
for prospective teachers, who will of 
necessity be required to plan and 
organize work for their high school 
classes. The faculty member who lives 
with the group is regarded as an ad- 
viser and, in this capacity, is available 
to help solve problems and to advise 
in all situations where her greater ex- 
perience and broader vision are needed. 
It is fundamentally important that this 
adviser should understand definitely 
her role in the situation. If she is a 
dictator, if she plans, organizes and di- 
rects all activities, she is robbing the 
student of the most valuable experi- 
ences in this whole project. 


Homemaking duties are divided 
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among the residents as equally as pos- 
sible and are rotated at regular inter- 
vals so that each student has the same 
amount of experience in a given capa- 
city. In order to make this more clear, 
I shall describe a typical situation. Let 
us say that there are four girls living in 
the house and that they decide to call 
themselves Cook, Assistant Cook, 
Housekeeper, and Hostess. The Cook 
plans menus for the family for a week, 
purchases the food, and is responsible 
for preparing the three meals a day. 
Since she is in charge of the money, 
for that period of time she keeps an 
accurate record of the money received, 
the amount spent, and for what it is 
spent. At the end of her week as 
cook she reports to the group the cost 
for each person per day of the food 
served, the number of meals served, 
and the cost per meal. She also indi- 
cates in what proportions she has 
spent money for the various classes of 
foods. The group discusses the week’s 
menus in relation to nutritional stan- 
dards, wise buying standards, good 
buying practices, and quality in rela- 
tion to cost. In this way the student 
becomes definitely food-conscious and 
appreciates all phases of the food 
problem—-selection, preparation, eval- 
uation and cost. Of great value to the 
girl who has never had the full re- 
sponsibility for meal preparation is the 
experience that comes with the man- 
agement of time and the realization 
that a meal does not just appear but 
that much planning is necessary to 
achieve a satisfactory and pleasing 
result. 

The Assistant Cook is responsible 
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for setting the table, waiting on table, 
and assisting the Cook with last min- 
ute preparations. She checks the table 
linen and cleans the silver so that both 
are in good condition at all times. 
During meals, she answers the tele- 
phone and door bell, and after the 
meal, she helps the cook wash the 
dishes and clean the kitchen so that 
it is left in good order. 

The Hostess acts as hostess at the 
table, answers the telephone and door- 
bell except during meals, plans and 
arranges decorations for the table as 
well as for the other roms. She is 
responsible for planning and carrying 
through an entertainment problem, 
which involves the invitation of guests 
and the usual courtesies of a hostess 
to invited guests. This entertainment 
may be a dinner, a buffet luncheon or 
supper, tea, dessert party, or any type 
of party which her ingenuity can in- 
vent. Guests are guests of the entire 
family but it is the hostess’ particular 
responsibility to see that the guests 
have an enjoyable time. Usually the 
Hostess also acts as downstairs house- 
keeper, although this depends entirely 
upon the organization planned by the 
girls themselves. 

The Upstairs Housekeeper is in 
charge of the unstairs rooms and bed- 
rooms. She makes beds, cleans the 
bathroom, cleans, dusts, and checks 
laundry in and out. At the end of a 
specified time, for example a week, 
each girl moves on to a new duty. 
Thus, during her time in the Home 
Management House, she has experi- 
ence in and responsibility for each of 
these homemaking activities. 


Since the Home Management House 
at Illinois State Normal University is 
double, the students live in one house 
for four weeks and then move into the 
other house for four weeks. These 
houses, although the same in arrange- 
ment of rooms, have different types of 
furnishings and equipment, thus giving 
the students a wider variety of ex- 
periences than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. For example, one kitchen is 
equipped with a gas stove and refrig- 
erator; the other, with an _ electric 
stove and refrigerator. The girls ap- 
preciate having had experiences of this 
sort and are thus better able to meet 
any situation which they may find 
when they become teachers or home- 
makers. 

There are certain activities common 
to the family group. I have mentioned 
the report of the money spent, a report 
which each student gives at the end of 
her period as Cook. Using these re- 
ports as a basis, the members of the 
group work out a budget. Great is 
the competition to live up to this bud- 
get! The analysis of expenditures is 
also an important family matter, as is 
the general planning of entertainment 
of guests and the cooperation of each 
member in making these occasions suc- 


cessful. 


Another common problem is the 
management of time. In addition to 
the activities in the Home Management 
House, these senior students are car- 
rying several other courses in the Uni- 
versity. It calls for much planning to 
get home from class at 12:00 o'clock, 
have lunch on the table at 12:10 and 
have dishes washed in time to get to 
a 1:00 o'clock class on time. However, 
many housewives have to meet situa- 
tions comparable to this — certain 
teachers do—and experience in care- 
ful and wise advance planning is in- 
valuable. 

Experiences in the Home Manage- 
ment House need to be made as prac- 
tical as possible if the project is to 
meet the needs of the individual. For 
example, formal dinners are‘not usual 
for most of the girls will not teach in 
communities where these are common. 
However, if such experience seems 
desirable, a formal dinner is included 
as part of the course. 

Cooperation is encouraged. Perhaps 
one of the greatest values derived from 
residence in the Home Management 
House is that individuals learn to live 
and work together under adequate and 
wise supervision. 
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Contributions of Home Economics 
Teachers to Counseling and 


Personnel Programs of High Schools 


the depression period, when 

many public schools were cutting 
their budgets and curtailing expenses, 
many of the schools eliminated the 
Home Economics department or cut 
down on the extent of the department’s 
work and program. Although it is true 
that the program of laboratory work 
and equipment is more expensive to 
maintain than some other types, in a 
national emergency such as the depres- 
sion represented the worth of contin- 
uing the programs in the schools 
should have been readily recognized 
and supported. The fact that in too 
many cases this support was not given 
led Home Economics educators to take 
inventory, to try to correct any phases 
of the system which were failing in 
the objectives sought, and to reorgan- 
ize, eliminate, and add to the courses 
until Home Economics really would 
be able to contribute such a desirable 
educational program, that in a per- 
sonal, community or national crisis it 
would be able to do its share. If such 
a program were correctly carried out, 
the lack of recognition would not be 
a stumbling block to the work in the 
schools and in the community. The 
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writer believes that in the last ten or 
twelve years the Home Economics 
program has been able to accomplish at 
least part of its objectives. In the 
present national crisis, the contributions 
which are being made by Home Econ- 
omics educators, workers, and trained 
home makers, are recognized and ap- 
preciated. Their services are being 
sought after in many phases of offen- 
sive and defensive home and national 
war work. 

Because the class work is more in- 
formal than that in many other de- 
partments, and because in so much of 
the training the work centers around 
the study of girls, the family, and the 
community, the training takes on a per- 
sonal and social bent in educating in- 
dividuals for full and complete living. 
Since emphasis in the training is placed 
upon the relationship of the girl to 
her home, school, and community life, 
and not just on the mere mechanics of 
house keeping, the training gives the 
teacher a chance to become personally 
acquainted with the girl. If she is a 
good teacher, she will have a chance to 
know the family, and, through her 
training and experience, should be an 
adviser and helper to the family in 
their home making problems. 

She may, in the course of her work, 
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be asked questions which in them- 
selves are simple problems but which 
are to the one asking very important 
and vital questions. “My mother is 
serving waffles at a club meeting; she 
wants to know whether she could 
serve a salad, instead of the usual sau- 
sages and bacon. What would you 
suggest ?”” Or, “We want to can lots of 
tomatoes this summer because the gov- 
ernment says we should. How will my 
mother can them to insure Vitamin C, 
if we have no pressure cooker?” Or, 
“I want to make over my spring coat 
into a suit. Would you look at the 
material and see whether my mother 
can dye it?”’ In such questions as these, 
opportunities open up avenues to ad- 
vise (some call it counseling) and help 
students to solve home and personal 
problems. 

The educational system today is de- 
manding the training of intelligent, 
versatile, adaptable young men and 
women who are interesting to talk to 
and pleasing in appearance. These 
qualifications are certainly true in the 
field of Home Economics. A teacher 
should, by the choice of clothes, be an 
inspiration to the class in so far as wise 
selections of style, material, and color 
are concerned. If she is a good ex- 
ample, she need never fear lack of op- 
portunities to counsel students on such 
personal problems as grooming and 
suitability ot clothes for certain oc- 
casions. 

From the wise counseling and ad- 
vice given, many new problems will be 
constantly brought in, such as one 
that was brought to my attention the 
other day. ‘My mother says I can have 


only one pair of dark dress shoes for 
this spring, and I must wear them 
next fall and perhaps most of the 
winter. What kind do you think I 
should buy? Or another one, “I’ve 
always gone to the beauty shop to have 
my hair shampooed, because we have 
no soft water at home. My daddy says 
now that we cannot afford it. How can 
I shampoo my hair in such hard 
water?” A real problem? Certainly 
it is, and so real to the adolescent girl 
that it might, if not properly solved, 
be a hindrance to her personal devel- 
opment, and in turn it might have its 
effect on the girl’s general classroom 
work. The Home Economics teacher, 
because of her training, should at least 
know where to get advice if she can- 
not herself give the girl a cheap, satis- 
factory way of producing a favorable 
softener for the water and a method 
of shampooing which would be satis- 
factory over a long period of time. 
These are typical home problems; yet 
these and many others are arising be- 
cause of the present day crisis. Who 
should be more able to help in coun- 
seling than one who has had special 
training in homemaking? 

All schools have common problems, 
and one of these is the nutrition prob- 
lem. All schools have malnourished 
children of all ages. The Home Econ- 
omics teacher because of her training 
should be able to recognize the early 
signs, and through the cooperation of 
school, home, and perhaps if need be, 
the Farm Bureau or social agencies of 
the community, be able to find out at 
least the causes or contributing factors 
and be helpful in correcting the con- 
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ditions. Part of any teacher's job is 
to help, if possible, to avoid environ- 
ments favorable to any student's all- 
round development. Health is one of 
the very important factors in that de- 
velopment. There is no need to say 
that the right kind of food is a vital 
defense material in building that 
health. The teacher's classroom ap- 
proach to this problem of nutrition 
should contribute such varied, inter- 
esting, and up-to-the-minute material 
that it will open approaches for out-of- 
the-classroom problems and opportun- 
ities to do counseling in the many 
phases of the nutritional field. 

Since it is being recognized more 
and more that failures in certain social 
and personal relationships lead to un- 
happy and possibly maladjusted indi- 
viduals and that special attention in 
guidance is needed during adolescent 
years, an understanding, sympathetic 
viewpoint in the guidance of adoles- 
cents is therefore needed. The train- 
ing of teachers for meeting these needs 
includes such courses as Vocational 
Guidance, Mental Hygiene, Adoles- 
cent Psychology, Family Relationships, 
and Recreational, Personal, and Social 
Adjustment. As has been stated be- 
fore, the informality of the Home 
Economics classes makes it possible to 
become well acquainted with the per- 
sonal problems of the girls. A girl 
may have a physical handicap, and for 
compensation of such a handicap may 
be so aggressive in her relationships 
with others that she is not included in 
Jane’s party or is not a success at the 
school dance. In order to give success- 
ful advice, advice which is afterwards 
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followed, one must be asked by the 
person to give counsel or must have the 
respect and confidence of the student 
to such a degree that no resentment is 
developed when the advice is given. 
People build confidence in one another 
primarily through association and suc- 
cessful working together. Because of 
the nature of the work, Home Eco- 
nomics teachers have one of the finest 
Opportunities to do successful coun- 
seling in the field of social relation- 
ships. The class work gives, first of 
all, an opportunity for close personal 
observation of the girl. Second, the 
teacher and the girl are working side 
by side on personal and related prob- 
lems. This cooperation should make 
for that building of confidence and 
understanding necessary for the best 
type of counseling. 

Then, there is always the problem 
of counseling on future problems, 
which the students as future home- 
makers know they are going to meet, 
and for which they want added train- 
ing and advice. I have in mind such a 
problem as demonstrated by a senior 
high school girl who came to her home 
economics instructor and said that she 
planned to be married that next fall. 
Could she have more work in the care 
and feeding of children? She wanted 
to rear her children on schedule. Since 
she had recently had some study of in- 
fant care, she realized she knew little 
about many problems which would 
arise. Her home would be small, and 
she would need to learn to manage 
well on many things, problems she had 
never thought of before taking the 
course. What an opportunity to help 


a future homemaker! Counsel service? 
It belongs in that field of human rela- 
tionships which lifts all, as individuals, 
above the mere routine of teaching, 
and places them in the realm of 
helpers and friends working out prob- 
lems which are common to all man- 
kind. 

These problems will range from the 
more intimate personal problems to 
the family’s general problems, yet the 
training should qualify the teacher to 
help in either one of two ways: to give 
advice, or to know others who are 
more capable than the teacher to give 


it, and to see that the individual has 
the services of that person. The ad- 
vice sought may not always be had in 
person. It may come through various 
written forms, such as books and 
pamphlets. 

Do all Home Economics teachers 
measure up to their opportunities? 
Definitely no. Human qualities will 
give them some leeway for falling 
short of perfection. It always helps, 
however, to review opportunities, for 
that is the one avenue necessary for 
improvement. 


The Home a Teacher 


In Demand 


i most high schools in Illinois the 

Home Economics department is 
looked upon as highly essential and is 
well equipped. In high schools that do 
not have Home Economics the admin- 
istrative officers and boards of educa- 
tion lament the fact and search for 
ways and means to provide such a de- 
partment. The Federal government for 
many years has recognized the impor- 
tance of this work for American youth 
and has provided financial support 
through the Smith-Hughes Law. In 
short, Home Economics is an estab- 
lished, growing and essential part of 
American education. 

There have never been too many 
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good Home Economics teachers. Dur- 
ing the depth of the depression, col- 
lege graduates that met the standards 
for good Home Economics teachers 
obtained teaching positions. The sal- 
aries for such teachers have always 
been better than those for the large ma- 
jority of teaching positions open to 
women. At the present time, the State 
of Illinois and the nation in general 
have a distinct shortage of Home Econ- 
omics teachers and this shortage will 
probably continue in the post-war per- 
iod that is ahead. 

The expression good Home Econ- 
omics teachers was used in the preced- 
ing paragraph. What constitutes a 
good Home Economics teacher? Other 
articles in this publication will mention 
qualities needed and the type of edu- 
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cation required to produce such 
teachers. This article will deal with 
just those qualities mentioned by prin- 
cipals and superintendents to those in 
charge of college placement work or 
bureaus of appointments. The quali- 
ties usually mentioned by these men 
are as follows: 

1. Ability to work with high school 
girls and to help them grow up into 
wholesome young women. 

2. Ability and desire to work with 
parents, usually mothers, and help 
them maintain better homes. 

3. Ability and desire to work in an 
extra curricular program and to carry 
on the activities that naturally are allo- 
cated to the Home Economics depart- 
ment; for example, provide banquets, 
design and produce costumes, super- 
vise stage decoration, serve refresh- 
ments for public meetings, and plan 
similar activities in the school. 

4. Ability and desire to work with 
community organizations, such as the 
Farm Bureau, women’s clubs, church 
groups, luncheon clubs, and similar or- 
ganizations found in every community. 

5. Ability and proper preparation 
to teach subjects that are not an inte- 
gral part of the Home Economics de- 
partment, such as general science, bi- 
ology, physical education, and music. 

6. Ability and a desire to be a leader 
in club work in the school and the 
community; for example, direct high 
school Home Economics club, 4-H 
clubs, cooking clubs for boys, nursing 
classes, first aid classes, and many other 
types of clubs that meet the needs of 
the community. 

Space will not permit a detailed dis- 
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cussion of these qualities that are de- 
sired by employing officers. The abil- 
ity to work with girls is a matter of 
the teacher's having an understanding 
sympathy for the problems of high 
school girls, having a background of 
experience and training to help guide 
the girls in meeting these problems, 
and a wholesome desire to help the 
girls during this difficult growing-up 
period. She needs to be a likable per- 
son. She can gain these qualities 
through participation in college life, 
special college training, and work ex- 
perience. These same characteristics 
are needed in working with parents in 
the homes. 

A Home Economics teacher without 
interest in the extra curricular program 
of the school and with little or no abil- 
ity to work in the program has no 
place in a modern high school. This 
interest and ability can be gained by 
participation in extra-curricular activi- 
ties in high school and college and by 
specific college preparation for such 
work. Such activities and responsibili- 
ties are a basic part of the work of a 
Home Economics teacher. 

There seems to be no end to the or- 
ganization of community groups. The 
preparation for winning a war and 
winning the peace to follow has in- 
creased the number of community or- 
ganizations. No other department in 
the average high school will be called 
upon for so many services in connec- 
tion with these organizations as the 
Home Economics department. The 
teacher in this field will be expected to 
be a key person in all this work. In 
addition there will be the responsibil- 
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ity of working with the groups that 
have functioned in the past and will 
function for years to come. 

The ability and preparation to teach 
subjects outside the Home Economics 
department need special attention. 
Half the pupils in Illinois high schools 
attend high schools with one hundred 
or fewer pupils. In most of these 
small high schools, there are not 
enough Home Economics classes to 
justify a board of education in em- 
ploying a teacher who can teach only 
the one subject. Furthermore, there are 
subjects to be taught that other mem- 
bers of the faculty are not prepared to 
teach. Probably the best way to gain 
an idea of the subjects Home Eco- 
nomics teachers are asked to teach is to 
note the combinations that were asked 
for in the calls that came to the Bureau 
of Appointments of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University in 1941. Out of a total 
of 180 calls for Home Economics 
teachers, ninety were for straight 
Home Economics subjects. Among the 
calls that included other subjects, 
eighteen required biology; thirty, gen- 
eral science; seventeen, English; thirty- 


two, girls’ physical education; eight, 
social science; seven, art; eight, com- 
mercial subjects; seven, Latin; eight, 
music; four, dramatics; two, mathe- 
matics; and one, French. The begin- 
ning Home Economics teacher is 
usually asked to teach some of these 
subjects and many experienced teachers 
are often asked to teach some of them. 

It can easily be understood that the 
good Home Economics teacher cannot 
be a “mine run” teacher. If anyone 
should draw the conclusion that she 
needs to be a superior individual, the 
conclusion would be correct. Her 
physical and mental health must be the 
very best. She must believe in the im- 
portance of her work. She must enjoy 
long hours of hard work. She must 
really believe in the service ideal. She 
must like people. If she meets the 
standards of the good Home Economics 
teacher, she will be repaid in personal 
satisfaction and by a larger financial 
remuneration than the majority of her 
co-workers. 

There is a shortage of good Home 
Economics teachers. 
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